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PER  CAPITA  MEAT  CONSUMPTION 
IN  SPECIFIED  COUNTRIES,  I96I 

World  meat  consumption  outside  Communist  China  increased  only  slightly 
in  I96O-I96I  and  more  slowly  than  population,  so  that  there  was  a  general 
decline  in  per  capita  supplies.    However,  per  capita  consumption  increased 
during  I96I  in  15  of  the  31  countries  for  which  detailed  estimates  are 
reported. 

For  several  years  prior  to  i960,  consumption  per  person  rose  con- 
siderably reflecting  the  sharp  rise  in  world  meat  output  and  unusually 
strong  demand  owing  to  world  prosperity.    Further  increases  in  per  capita 
supplies  are  expected  because  of  the  current  relatively  favorable  live- 
stock prices  and  ample  production  facilities  in  a  large  number  of  countries. 

Per  capita  supplies  in  I96I  were  above  the  1951-55  average  in  every 
country  of  Western  Europe,  except  Sweden.    They  were  up  also  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Chile,  Colombia,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia,  Japan,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.    Per  capita  supplies  were  below  average  in  Mexico,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 

As  usual,  consumption  per  person  varied  widely  from  country  to  coun- 
try.   New  Zealand  was  the  highest  consumer  in  I96I  with  223  pounds  per 
person.     The  other  leading  consumers  in  order  were  Australia  215  pounds, 
Uruguay  212,  Argentina  197 ,  United  States  l6l,  Canada  139 >  United  Kingdom 
13^-,  Denmark  129,  France  125,  Austria  113 ,  Switzerland  113 >  West  Germany 
110,  Belgium-Luxembourg  108,  Sweden  102,  and  the  Netherlands  99-  Ire- 
land dropped  from  the  15  leaders  with  consumption  falling  from  106  to  96 
pounds,  and  was  replaced  by  the  Netherlands. 

Of  the  15  countries  consuming  over  99  pounds  of  meat  per  person  per 
year,  9  are  in  Western  Europe.    Two  are  large  exporters  in  South  America, 
and  two  are  large  exporters  in  Oceania.    The  other  two  are  Canada  and  the 
United  States.     Canada  was  a  small  net  importer  of  dressed  meat  last  year 
and  the  United  States  continued  to  be  a  large  net  importer. 

Per  capita  consumption  in  Japan  in  I96I  averaged  only  10  pounds  but 
was  2  pounds  greater  than  a  year  earlier.     Consumption  was  low  also  in 
Peru  (35  pounds),  Ecuador  (37),  Mexico  (37)  and  Portugal  (^0). 

Per  capita  consumption  in  the  U.S.S.R.  during  I96I  averaged  6h 
pounds,  having  declined  in  both  i960  and  1961.     Consumption  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  I96I  was  lower  than  in  all  countries  of  Western  Europe,  except 
Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain  and  was  below  the  United  States  where 
consumption  averaged  l6l  pounds.    However,  Soviet  consumption  in  I96I  was 
substantially  above  the  1951-55  average  of  53  pounds. 
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Of  the  103  billion  pounds  consumed  in  the  world,  excluding  Communist 
China,  51  percent  was  beef  and  veal;  k-0  percent  pork,  8  percent  lamb, 
mutton,  and  goat,  and  about  1  percent  horsemeat. 

The  United  States  consumes  more  meat  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world--almost  30  billion  pounds  in  I96I.    U.S.  consumption  accounted  for 
29  percent  of  the  total  supply  of  all  types,  33  percent  of  the  beef  and 
veal,  28  percent  of  the  pork,  and  11  percent  of  the  lamb,  mutton,  and 
goat.    U.S.  net  imports  of  all  meats  in  I96I  equaled  k  percent  of  total 
U.S.  consumption. 

The  United  Kingdom  reduced  its  meat  imports  in  1961  and  increased 
domestic  production.     Imports  made  up  U7  percent  of  total  consumption 
during  1951-55 ,  *+8  percent  in  i960,  and  only  hk  percent  in  I96I.  Per 
capita  consumption  during  I96I  averaged  13^-  pounds,  equaling  the  19^+7 
record.  Other  countries  importing  a  large  percentage  of  their  meat 
supplies  in  I96I  included  Greece  with  net  imports  of  16  percent  of  total 
consumption,  Finland  and  Switzerland  with  8  percent,  Portugal  6  percent, 
and  West    Germany,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  and  Italy  k  percent  each  .  East 
Germany  and  the  Philippines  are  also  relatively  large  importers  of  meat. 

During  1961  only  three  countries  had  net  exports  exceeding  50  per- 
cent of  their  production- -New  Zealand  66  percent,  Denmark  6l,  and  Ire- 
land 5h.     Other  leading  net  exporters  were  Paraguay  22  percent,  the 
Netherlands  22,  Yugoslavia  21,  Australia  20,  Argentina  19,  Uruguay  15 } 
Mexico  10,  and  France  h. 

RAW  WOOL  STOCKS  LOW  IN  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES; 
DECLINE  IN  IMPORTING  COUNTRIES 

Carryover  stocks  in  the  five  major  exporting  countries  at  the  start 
of  the  1962-63  season  (July  1  except  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  where  the 
season  begins  October  l)  are  estimated  to  be  below  average  but  at  about 
the  same  level  as  the  previous  season. 

Stocks  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  were  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago  while  those  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  expected  to 
be  slightly  higher. 

During  the  season  ending  in  1962  there  have  been  no  disposal  prob- 
lems in  the  major  exporting  countries.    Relatively  strong  demand  in  the 
major  consuming  countries    led  to  higher  prices  for  producers  and  a  gen- 
eral clearance  of  wool  offered  for  sale. 

The  Wool  Commission  of  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  not  only  reduced 
carryover  stocks  during  the  season,  but  were  called  upon  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent than  last  year  to  support  their  respective  market  prices.  Commission 
stocks  in  both  countries  were  negligible  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
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In  the  major  consuming  countries  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  substan- 
tially lower  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  slightly  higher  in  Japan  and  West  Germany. 
The  large  reduction  in  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  response  to  the  lower 
level  of  activity  throughout  the  wool  textile  industry  in  the  past  year.  Stocks 
increased  in  Japan  as  the  market  for  worsted  yarns  continued  to  be  weak.  The 
industry  has  been  sealing  spindles  in  an  effort  to  reduce  output ,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  been  making  an  increased  effort  to  stimulate  exports  of  woolen  products. 

RAW  WOOL:     Stocks  held  in  selected  countries  on  July  1, 
clean  basis ,  average  1951-55*  annual  1959-62 


Country 


Average 
1951-55 


1959 


i960 


1961   ;  1962  1/ 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Mil, 
lb. 


Mil. 
lb. 


Major  suppliers:  : 

Australia                                  :  9  20 

New  Zealand  :  27  21 

South  Africa,  Republic  of...:  2  5 

Argentina  3/  :  79  ^1 

Uruguay  3/   29  9_ 

Total  :  lk6  96 

Major  consumers:  : 
United  Kingdom:  : 

Dealers  and  mills  :  159  193 

Others  kj  :       72  68_ 

Total  United  Kingdom   231  261 

France  :  5/  ^0  93 

Japan  :  25  ^7 

Germany ,  West   :  37  39 

Belgium  :        20  26 

Total  6/.  :  378  ^66 


31 
10 
1 

50 
30 


122 


177 
53 


230 


73 
38 
33 
29 


U03 


35 
10 
2/  h 

25 
11 


85 


186 
39 


225 


ill 

67 
32 
27 


1+62 


30 
10 
2/  1 
30 
15 


157 
20 


177 


115 

75 
35 
27 


I+29 


1/  Preliminary.     2/  May  30.     3/  October  1.     h/  Includes  government's  strategic 
reserve  and  Wool  Marteking  Board's  stocks.     5/  Excludes  scoured  wool.     6/  In- 
clude sbest imates  of  scoured  wool  stocks  in  France  prior  to  1958  and  estimates 
for  West  Germany  in  1961;-'  nar 
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JULY  1  GRAIN 
STOCKS  REDUCED 

Stocks  of  grain  in  the  four  principal  exporting  countries  on  July  1,  1962, 
were  15  percent  below  the  total  a  year  earlier,  according  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    This  is  the  first  reversal  of  the 
upward  trend  in  grain  stocks  since  1952. 

An  estimated  total  of  ikk  million  short  tons  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
and  corn  for  the  current  season  is  26  million  less  than  on  July  1,  I96I. 
Supplies  are  reduced  in  each  of  the  four  countries  and  all  of  the  grains  con- 
tributed to  the  decline. 

In  addition  to  the  five  grains  under  consideration  here,  U.S.  stocks  of 
grain  sorghum  add  another  21  million  tons  to  total  grain  stocks  in  this  country 
on  July  1.    This  is  about  the  same  as  on  July  1,  1961.     Sorghum    has  been  of 
minor  importance  in  the  other  exporting  countries,  but  production  is  being  ex- 
panded in  Argentina  and  it  is  becoming  more  significant  there. 

Although  grain  stocks  are  smaller,  they  are  still  much  above  average,  and 
large  surpluses  are  still  available  for  export.     Import  requirements  in  the 
1962-63  season  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  below  the  I96I-62  Level  because  of 
record  wheat  crops  being  harvested  in  Western  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia. 

Canada's  grain  supplies  for  1962-63  will  be  greater  than  last  year,  be- 
cause of  larger  harvests.    Wheat  supplies  are  up  moderately  and  supplies  of 
oats  are  38  percent  larger  than  the  small  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  I96I- 
62  marketing  year.    U.S.  grain  supplies  show  a  greater  reduction  than  stocks, 
since  production  is  smaller. 

U.S.  wheat  supplies  are  about  7  million  short  tons  smaller  than  a  year  ago 
and  corn  supplies  for  the  corn  marketing  year  beginning  October  1,  are  expected 
to  be  down  about  k  million  tons.     Australia  expects  a  record  crop  and  will 
continue  active  in  the  export  market. 

Other  wheat  exporting  countries  will  have  larger  surpluses  than  they  had 
last  year.    A  record  crop  in  France  may  be  expected  to  supply  some  2.5  million 
tons  for  export.     Syria  also  has  a  record  crop  after  several  virtual  crop 
failures  and  will  be  exporting  again;  reports  indicate  about  500*000  tons  for 
export.     Spain's  good  crop  may  mean  small  net  exports  from  that  country.  Italy, 
Sweden,  and  Morocco  will  also  have  moderate  availabilities  though  Italy's  ex- 
ports of  soft  wheat  may  be  offset  by  requirements  for  durum  imports. 

A  regional  breakdown  of  July  1  stocks  shows  the  United  States  total  of 
116  million  short  tons,  accounting  for  8l  percent  of  the  total  for  the  four 
countries.     Corn  made  the  greatest  decline  with  a  12  percent  drop  below  the 
record  holdings  of  a  year  ago.    Wheat  stocks  were  8  percent  less  than  record 
carryover  stocks  in  1961  but  were  51  percent  above  the  10-year  average  ended 
i960.    Wheat  owned  by  the  government  accounted  for  more  than  80  percent  of 
total  stocks.     Supplies  of  sorghum  for  1962-63  are  almost  as  large  as  the  1.2 
billion  for  I96I-62. 
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GRAINS:    Estimated  stocks  in  principal  exporting  countries,  July  1,  1945-1962 


Country  and  year 

:  wneat 

Rye 

i  Barley 

Oats  1/ 

Corn 

* 

:  Total 
: 

:  Million 

Million 

t  Million 

Mi  1 lion 

Million 

:       1 , 000 

:  bushels 

bushels 

:  bushels 

.  bushels 

bushels 

:  short  tons 

United  States: 

! 

6 

72 

254 

742 

32,526 

8 

74 

249 

1 ,256 

56,872 

16 

131 

303 

1 ,601 

84,348 

17 

117 

346 

1 ,740 

88,530 

7 

1 27 

240 

1 ,965 

89,374 

10 

168 

324 

2,091 

94,474 

13 

196 

366 

2,188 

111,038 

10 

167 

267 

2,522 

118,596 

14 

153 

325 

2,816 

130,442 

8 

122 

276 

2,487 

1 16 ,324 

Canada : 

! 

4 

41 

100 

o  / 
3/ 

7,446 

14 

100 

135 

o  / 
3/ 

•5  / 

ov 

15,437 

1  orr 

•              R"7  A 

22 

1 1  U 

I  1  A 

I I  u 

OO  OOA 
ZZ , ZZO 

i  ara 

•  aoa 

on 

l  in 

i  ra 

0/ 

94  Mn 

1  AR~7 

•  *7AR 

1  e 
ID 

l  An 
lou 

o  / 
2/ 

oi  Ain 

1  O. 
1  J 

l  on 
l  yu 

1/ 
.£/ 

Z  t  ,  ^U*+ 

10 

14D 

left 

lou 

1/ 

OQ    71  n 
2  J  ,  / 1 U 

9 

1  lc 

135 

1  OR 

1 20 

3/ 

OO    R  A  "7 

22, DO / 

8 

130 

IRA 

lou 

o  / 

3/ 

OR  O/lyl 

20  ,  <i4^ 

4 

75 

lie. 
110 

-3  / 

2/ 

1  A  "7A"7 

10  ,  to  1 

Argentina : 

• 

11 

0£. 

26 

40 

187 

1 0, 828 

16 

21 

39 

91 

7,334 

10 

20 

OP. 

20 

OR 
CD 

o,olu 

25 

30 

Jo 

125 

O    O  Q  A 

y ,  jou 

25 

1  n 

30 

R  A 

OU 

OR 

yo 

A  ADA 

y  ,oou 

16 

25 

35 

190 

1  O     1  70 

12, 1 /c 

20 

25 

30 

200 

12,040 

20 

22 

23 

140 

9,576 

10 

20 

40 

140 

8,320 

10 

15 

20 

145 

7,120 

Australia : 

: 

3/ 

3/ 

6 

13 

2,602 

3/ 

9 

20 

"o  / 

3/ 

3,836 

o  / 

3/ 

o 

o  o 
J2 

R  zlRA 

3/ 

14 

R  A 

OU 

■3/ 

A   A  OA 

3/ 

20 

o.  o 
ov 

l/ 

•3/ 

A  AAO 

x  / 

3  / 

14 

1  o 
1 2 

O  AOfl 

3/ 

30 

75 

o  / 

3/ 

R    A"7  A 

0  ,y  fO 

3/ 

12 

45 

o  / 

0/ 

R  IRQ 

0  ,  JOB 

3/ 

25 

40 

o  7 

3/ 

R    1 A  A 

o ,  / tu 

3/ 

15 

OR 

20 

1.  *7AA 
o  ,  '  OU 

Total: 

: 

21 

145 

407 

QOQ 

y^y 

CO  ^AO 

38 

204 

A  A  O 

44o 

1 ,  J4*  r 

Q"7  AIO 
Do  ,  H  1  y 

48 

272 

470 

1,686 

120,640 

62 

291 

581 

1 ,865 

129,366 

1957   

 :    1 ,949 

47 

337 

582 

2,060 

135,126 

39 

347 

561 

2,281 

136,484 

43 

396 

621 

2,388 

J52,758 

39 

336 

460 

2,662 

156,097 

32 

328 

555 

2,956 

169,746 

22 

227 

436 

2,632 

143,971 

1/  Canadian  oats  in  bushels  of  34  pounds;  data  for  other  countries  in  bushels  of  32  pounds. 
2/~ Preliminary  estimates.  3/  Production  small  and  remaining  stocks  believed  negligible.  4/ 
vised  data.    Not  comparable  with  earlier  estimates  which  Canadians  will  revise  back  to  1957. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign 
governments,  other  foreign  source  material,  reports  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service 
officers,  results  of  office  research,  and  related  information 
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Canada ' s  grain  stocks  on  July  1  are  estimated  at  about  17  mil- 
lion tons,  sharply  below  the  1961  stocks.    The  present  low  level 
reflects  the  small  1961  production  and  maintenance  of  exports  at  a 
high  level.    Wheat  shows  the  greatest  reduction  with  1962  stocks  of 
U30  million  bushels  contrasting  with  6^5  million  a  year  ago.     If  the 
present  crop  forecast  is  achieved,  supplies  for  1962-63  will  be  about 
930  million  bushels  despite  the  reduced  stocks. 

Grain  stocks  in  the  2  Southern  Hemisphere  exporting  countries  on 
July  1  are  in  a  different  category  from  those  in  North  America.  In 
Southern  Hemisphere  countries  these  are  mid-season  supplies  which  must 
cover  all  needs  to  the  end  of  the  current  crop  season  and  for  carryover. 
Thus,  stocks  of  small  grains  in  Argentina  and  Australia  are  for  con- 
sumption or  export  up  to  December  1  and  corn  to  April  1  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  beginning  of  the  new  season.     In  contrast,  July  1  stocks 
in  North  America  approximate  the  year-end  carryover  of  small  grains. 
Stocks  represent  actual  carryover  into  the  new  season  in  the  United 
States,  while  in  Canada  the  marketing  season  starts  August  1.  For 
corn,  the  U.S.  marketing  season  begins  October  1. 

July  1  grain  stocks  in  Argentina  are  estimated  at  7-1  million 
tons,  compared  with  8.3  million  a  year  ago.    These  are  the  smallest 
stocks  since  1952  and  are  considerably  below  average.    Most  of  the 
surplus  has  already  been  exported. 

Australia ' s  grain  stocks  estimated  at  3*8  million  tons  are  about 
2  million  tons  less  than  on  July  1,  1961.    Heavy  exporting  has  reduced 
stocks  and  carryover  on  December  1,  1962,  is  expected  to  be  even 
smaller  than  the  small  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  196I-62  season. 


NEAR  RECORD  1962  WORLD 
BREAD  GRAIN  CROP  FORECAST 

World  bread  grain  production  in  1962  is  expected  to  be  the  second 
largest  recorded,  according  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 

Production  of  wheat  and  rye  is  forecast  at  290  million  short 
tons;  this  has  been  exceeded  only  in  1958  when  the  total  was  k  per- 
cent larger.    Present  forecasta  are  tentative  and  subject  to  change 
as  later  estimates  become  available  for  Northern  Hemisphere  countries 
and  as  the  crops  develop  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  harvests 
begin  in  November.    Thus,  growing  conditions  up  to  early  December 
will  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  final  outturn  in 
Argentina  and  Australia,'  the  leading  producers  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere . 
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World  wheat  production  is  forecast  at  Q.k  billion  bushels ,  about 
7  percent  above  the  I96I  crop  and  exceeded  only  in  1958  when  a  total 
of  8.7  billion  bushels  is  estimated.    World  rye  is  tentatively  esti- 
mated at  1-35  billion  bushels  slightly  above  the  I96I  total  of  1.3^ 
billion.     Increases  in  North  America  and  Western  Europe  more  than 
offset  estimated  reductions  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Total  wheat  supplies  in  North  America  for  the  current  marketing 
season  are  large  but  about  200  million  bushels  less  than  in  I96I-62 
because  of  reduced  supplies  in  the  United  States.     Supplies  in  this 
country ,  although  still  large,  are  the  smallest  since  1958 •  Both 
production  and  carryover  stocks  are  somewhat  smaller  than  a  year 
ago.     Canada's  supply  is  slightly  larger  than  the  supply  a  year  ago, 
with  larger  production  more  than  offsetting  greatly  reduced  carry- 
over stocks . 

Import  markets  in  Western  Europe  and  Asia  are  expected  to  have 
smaller  wheat  requirements  than  last  season.     A  record  crop  in 
Western  Europe  seems  likely  to  reduce  imports  there  to  the  quantity 
of  strong  wheat  required  to  blend  with  the  weaker  indigenous  wheat. 
Record  or  near -record  crops  in  India  and  Pakistan  should  make  some 
reduction  in  import  requirements  there.    Mainland  China  is  expected 
to  continue  to  be  a  large  importer,  though  probably  less  active  than 
during  the  past  2  seasons. 

Competition  will  be  strong  for  existing  markets.    Larger  supplies 
will  be  available  in  exporting  countries  outside  North  America  this 
season.    France  is  expected  to  have  over  100 million  bushels  for  ex- 
port.   Australia  will  have  a  somewhat  larger  surplus  than  last  year 
if  current  prospects  materialize.     Syria  is  also  expected  to  have  a 
substantial  surplus,  after  several  small  crops.     Although  it  is  too 
soon  for  definite  indications,  Argentina  seems  to  be  the  only  foreign 
exporter  with  poorer  prospects  than  last  season.     Any  foreseeable  re- 
duction there,  however,  would  be  more  than  offset  by  larger  supplies 
in  the  other  exporting  countries. 

This  year's  wheat  outturn  in  North  America  is  estimated  at  1,680 
million  bushels,  above  I96I  and  the  1955-59  average  but  11  percent 
below  the  record  i960  harvest.     Canada's  production  of  531  million 
bushels  was  sharply  above  the  poor  crop  of  283  million  last  year  and 
offset  the  substantial  reduction  in  the  United  States. 

Total  production  of  1,096  million  bushels  in  the  United  States 
consists  of  815  million  of  winter  wheat  and  28l  million  of  spring 
wheat.     Included  in  the  total  for  spring  grain  is  67  million  bushels 
of  durum,  contrasting  with  the  I96I  durum  crop  of  only  19  million. 
Canada's  durum  crop  was  also  up  sharply,  having  increased  from  ik 
million  bushels  last  year  to  58  million. 
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U.S.  wheat  acreage  was  cut  from  51«6  million  acres  in  I96I  to  hk  mil- 
lion, the  smallest  harvested  acreage  since  1957-    Yields  per  acre  were 
2U.9  bushels ,  well  above  average.     Canada's  acreage  of  26.9  million  acres 
was  the  largest  since  1950.    Yields  of  19-7  bushels  per  acre  were  above 
average  despite  shortage  of  subsoil  moisture  throughout  the  season. 

Production  of  rye  in  North  America  is  estimated  at  52  million  bushels , 
the  largest  crop  since  19^8.    The  U.S.  crop  of  39  million  bushels  is 
percent  above  the  I96I  outturn  because  of  increased  acreage  and  larger 
yields.     Canada's  acreage  and  yields  were  also  up  and  the  harvest  of  13 
million  bushels  was  almost  double  the  small  I96I  production. 

Wheat  production  in  Western  Europe  is  estimated  at  a  record  1,^75 
million  bushels.    This  is  215  million  bushels  above  the  small  I96I  crop. 
Increases  are  general  but  the  most  significant  gains  are  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  West  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom.     Increased  acreage 
was  an  important  factor  in  all  of  these  countries  except  West  Germany 
where  a  moderate  reduction  is  reported.    Larger  yields  also  played  an 
important  part. 

Rye  production  in  Western  Europe  is  estimated  at  220  million 
bushels ,  compared  with  205  million  last  year.    Rye  acreage  continued  its 
downward  trend  but  yields  were  larger  than  in  I96I.    Most  of  the  crop 
increase  was  in  West  Germany,  where  more  than  half  Western  Europe's 
total  is  produced. 

Eastern  Europe ' s  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  5^5  million  bushels , 
well  below  the  bumper  crop  of  196I.    Growing  conditions  were  less  favor- 
able than  last  year  and  reduced  yields  more  than  offset  larger  acreage. 
Rye  production  is  also  indicated  to  be  slightly  smaller  because  of.  re- 
duced acreage  and  slightly  smaller  yields. 

Wheat  acreage  is  reported  somewhat  larger  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
reported  I67.5  million  acres  is  8  percent  above  the  1961  acreage.  The 
increase  is  in  spring  wheat  to  make  up  for  extensive  winterkill  in  the 
important  winter  wheat  region  of  the  Ukraine.    Drought  in  a  number  of 
important  regions  is  believed  to  have  affected  yields.    Production,  there- 
fore, might  not  exceed  the  196I  outturn.    A  small  rye  acreage  increase 
is  indicated  in  the  Soviet  Union  but  yields  are  expected  to  be  less  than 
the  good  I96I  yields. 

A  large  wheat  crop  is  estimated  for  Asia.    A  tentative  estimate  of 
2  billion  bushels  is  well  above  last  year's  total  and  would  be  a  new 
record.     Increases  over  the  previous  record  in  i960  are  mainly  in  India 
and  Syria;  both  countries  report  record  harvests.    Turkey  is  the  only 
rye  producer  of  importance  in  Asia  and  little  change  from  the  1961  pro- 
duction is  reported. 
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A  good  wheat  outturn  is  reported  for  Africa  after  the  poor  crop  of  a 
year  ago.    The  present  forecast  of  215  million  bushels  is  above  average 
and  considerably  above  last  year's  small  harvest  of  155  million.    Most  of 
the  increase  is  in  the  important  producing  North  African  countries.  Rye 
is  of  no  significance  in  Africa. 

South  America's  outlook  is  less  favorable  than  last  year  mainly  be- 
cause of  drought  in  parts  of    Argentina.    Although  it  is  too  early  for 
reliable  indications ,  the  1962  harvest  beginning  in  November  may  be 
slightly  less  than  the  1961  production. 

The  outlook  for  Australia ' s  wheat  crop  is  promising  after  a  slow 
start  because  of  dryness.    A  record  crop  is  expected  if  adequate  rains 
are  received  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season.     Rye  is  of  no 
importance  in  the  area. 

MOLASSES  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 
CONTINUES  AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

Estimated  world  production  of  industrial  molasses  in  the  1961-62 
season  totaled  2,957  million  gallons ,  compared  with  2,993  million  in 
1960-61,  and  2,7^7  million  in  1959-60. 

In  the  summary  of  world  molasses  production,  estimates  have  been 
made  for  those  countries  where  reliable  local  figures  are  not  regularly 
available.  These  estimates  are  shown  in  parentheses  and  were  developed 
on  the  basis  of  known  ratios  between  molasses  production  and  sugar  out- 
put in  other  countries  having  similar  processing  methods,  with  some  ad- 
justments for  variations  in  sucrose  in  cane  and  other  natural  factors. 
Industrial  molasses  is  usually  a  residual  product  in  making  centrifugal 
sugar  in  both  raw  and  refined  forms . 

Industrial  molasses  is  used  in  many  ways  including  production  of 
alcohol,  as  feed  for  livestock,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  yeast.  In 
many  producing  countries,  however,  molasses  is  not  effectively  utilized 
at  present  due  to  lack  of  proper  storage  or  transportation  facilities 
and  the  limited  industrial  requirements  in  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries.    The  quantity  of  molasses  produced  therefore,  is  not  neces- 
sarily available  to  potential  buyers.     These  supplies  of  molasses  have 
important  potentials  in  programs  for  the  production  of  livestock  products 
or  in  manufactures  food  products. 

Exports  of  industrial  molasses  generally  are  available  for  35  dif- 
ferent countries  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.    Leading  exporters  of 
industrial  molasses  are  Cuba,  Mexico,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Indonesia,  Jamaica,  France,  and  Fiji.     Imports  are 
reported  for  23  countries.    About  one-half  of  the  total  reported  imports 
are  taken  by  the  United  States  but  other  industrial  countries  such  as 
the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany  are  also 
important  importers . 
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MOLASSES,  INDUSTRIAL:  World  production,  average  1950-51  through  1954-55 
and  1955-56  through  1959-60,  annual  1960-61  through  1961-62  1/ 


:  ■  Average 

Continent  and  country         '  i"?*^"^?" 

:  through 

:  1954-55 

:  Average 
:  1955-56 
:  through 
:  1959-60 

;  1960-61 

;  1961-62  2/ 

:  1,000 
:  gallons 
North  America:  : 

Dominican  Republic  •  30,298 

:  1,000 
:  gallons 

i  8,655 
:  1,927 
:       297, 324 

f2S  3381 
:  1,925 
:  3,615 
(4,053) 
:  53,083 
:  (15,520) 
:  88,888 
:  56,660 
:  169,703 

:  1,000 
:  gallons 

:  9,650 
:          3, 362 
:       287, 206 
7n  noo 
:          3, 362 
:  5,587 
:  4,500 
:  50,817 

:  31,929 
:  111,861 
:  62,444 
:  193,230 

:  1,000 
:  gallons 

!  (9,129) 

:          4, 322 
:  320,000 

pOjUUU 

:  4,322 
:           6, 200 
:           4, 100 
:  56,652 
:         33, 347 
:  104,892 
:  56,840 
:  214,796 

772,191 

885,198 

;     924, 925 

South  America:  . 

39, 331 
(202,600) 
(14,840) 
40,864 

61,059 
(249,000) 

20,996 
2/48, 296 

:  60,561 
:  (268,000) 
:  18,795 
2/46,827 

337,435 

426, 351 

443,783 

Europe :  : 

France  •         72  762 

Sweden  •         11  798 

11,638 
17, 502 
16, 014 
2,453 

76  473 

82, 541 
4,638 
66,517 
21,635 
24, 627 

13  310 

1, 726 
45,105 

13, 186 
22, 947 
H,  613 

3,933 
121  74o 

90,947 

7, 232 
56,866 
32, 966 
36,078 

17  232 
1,437 
61, 187 

9, 365 
19, 273 
14,629 

3,634 

7ft  2Q1l 

61, 249 

7,422 

(54,200) 
26, 223 

42,833 

-■0*  u  1  0 

1,606 
50,433 

384,179 

477, 373 

382, 834 

TTi mere* t*v                                                            •            ( T  3  liftTi^ 

(46,614) 
10,462 

(oh  ?c,r)\ 

67, 650 
(15,788) 

{ 1 7  1  no  1 

(74,100) 
(12,268) 

Total  East  Europe  6/  :  145,480 

157,380  . 

212,788 

198,768 

Total  Europe                           °        458  111 

S4l  SSQ  ■ 

69O, l6l 

58l, 602 

U  S  S  R.  (Europe  and  Asia)           :      (148  000) 1 

(24i,8oo): 

( 308  000 ) 

(40Q  300 ) 

Africa:                                       :  : 
Egypt  ji/  5/   :  (27,000): 

2,420  : 
27,665  : 
21,274  : 
(  38  liOO  \  ■ 

(2,700)! 

28,096  : 
13,672  : 

(2,750) 

(24,700) 
21, 540 
(46, 600) 

Total  Africa  6/  :        100,677  : 

129,559 : 

146, 590 

Asia:  : 

32,524  : 
149, 182  : 
(36,292): 

(16,359): 

35,859  i 

\  d2Xj  400 ) : 
35,588  : 

TO    lAl  . 
1  J}  -LUX  . 

31,996  : 

33,814 

\  dSJ  {  j  UUU  ) 

33,715 

74  oftfl 

21,166 

357,397  ; 

494,024  : 

396, 906 

Oceania:  : 

Fiji  :  (6,720): 

51,654  : 
(9,120): 

44,413 
(7,800): 

(45,000) 
(8, 600) 

60,774  ; 

52,213  ; 

53, 600 

2,440,715  ; 

2,993,215  ; 

2,956,706 

1/  In  each  country  the  year  of  production  is  the  same  as  that  for  centrifugal  sugar 
production.     Production  has  been  estimated  by  groups  of  countries  known  to  produce 
centrifugal  sugar,  but  for  which  insufficient  data  are  available  to  show  production 
for  each  country.    Figures  in  parentheses  are  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  estimates 
2/  Preliminary.     3/  Calendar  year;  first  year  mentioned  In  neading.    4/  Includes  hi- 
test  molasses.     5/  May  include  edible  molasses.    6/  Includes  estimates  for  non- 
reporting  countries. 
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MOLASSES,  INDUSTRIAL:  Exports  of  specified  countries 
averages  1950-54,  1955-59,  annual  i960  and  1961 


Continent  and  country         ]  1950-54 

Average 
•  1955-59 

i960 

1961  1/ 

:  1,000 
:  gallons 
North  America:  : 

Cuba  ■  248,732 

Haiti  3/  :  3,055 

1,000 
gallons 

5,781 
2,059 
192.719 

3^,326 
3,9h8 

15,338 

7,609 
18,534 

1,000 
gallons 

4,761 
1,325 
2/  240.193 
2/    62, 28l 

y    2, 942 
25,630 

9,955 
18,194 

1,000 
gallons 

6,6l8 
325 

(267,000) 
2/  53,626 
W  14, 817 
82,858 

en  oh n 

18,658 

10,444 

324,069 

447, 284 

513, 593 

South  America:  : 

10,722 
3,382 
3,693 

18,754 
6,755 
5,072 

17,643 
2/  1,232 
10,960 

17,797 

30,581 

29,835 

Europe :  : 

426 
3,378 
19,312 
721 
3,3^3 
3,619 
0 

151 
3,251 

y 

1,003 
12,175 

3,376 

5A68 
0 
0 

4,203 

139 

28,025 

2,744 
7,716 
0 
0 

1,700 

34,201 

26, 225 

41,758 

Africa:  : 

156 

12, 106 
11,176 
2,184 

0 

14,191 

8,463 
1,991 

0 

(20,300) 
5,622 

(2,100) 

25,622 

24,645 

(28,000) 

Asia:  : 

740 
^,532 
24,086 
0 

42,566 
352 
1,939 
409 

1,078 
2,55^ 
28, 343 
0 

65,674 
592 
11A58 
6,027 

(1,400) 

9,851 
26,731 

0 

(72,400) 
(650) 
17,019 
( 7, 9501 

74,624 

115,726 

(136,000) 

Oceania:  : 

93^ 
7,122 

1,085 
10,375 

1,150 
27,938 

8,056 

11,460 

29,088 

484, 369 

655,921 

8/  778, 300 

1/  Preliminary  .Figures  in  parentheses  are  estimated, by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.     Z]  To  United  States  only.     3/  Fiscal  year.    4/  Less  than  500.  Includes 
invert  sugar.    6/  Crop  year  beginning  July  1  of  year  indicated,    jj  3  year  average 
1952-54.    8/  Includes  estimates  for  non-reporting  countries. 
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MOLASSES,  INDUSTRIAL:  Imports  of  specified  countries 
average  1950-54  and  1955-59,  annual  i960  and  1961  \j 


Continent  and  country- 

:  Average 
:  1950-54 

:  Average 
:  1955-59 

i960 

;    1961  1/ 

North  Amerio»: 

:      1, 000 
:  gallons 

5,821 

1,000 
gallons 

:  15,879 
-314,733 

1,000 
gallons 

\  21,925 
449,646 

1,000 

gallons 

:         26, 210 
:  260,977 

..:  311,963 

330,612 

471, 571 

:        287, 187 

Europe : 

6 

438 

■ • :  75^ 
..:  1,127 
..:      3/  1,936 

..:  3,887 
1,256 

929 
6,707 

957 
1,613 
94 
4,192 
3,854 
1,013 
1,304 

10,099 
1,525 
2,  242 

76,631 

13 

14,972 

2,313 
(2,500) 

543 
9,449 
2,490 
537 
1,494 
19,013 
2,  394 
2,829 
81, 284 

5 

:  10,709 
:  80 
:  2,972 
:  158 

12,597 
:          2, 311 
:  1,096 
1, 121 

24,419 

4,973 
:           2, 160 
78,148 

lll,l60 

139,800 

140,749 

351 

2 

:  0 

Asia: 

..:    tl  6>335 
2,954 

57 
1, 174 
34,472 

11,147 
1 

793 

158 

2,456 

64,030 

19,169 
1 
0 

103 
501 
(72,000) 
19, 824 
1 
0 

47, 644 

85,8l4  : 

92,429 

14,838  \ 

19,328 ; 

(21,500) 

504,605  : 

7/  716,500  i 

7/  541,900 

1/  Preliminary. Figures  in  parentheses  are  estimated  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.     2/  Includes  hi-test  molasses.     3/  Includes  invert  molasses.    4/  4  year 
average.     5/  3  year  average.    6/  Crop  vear.  7/  Includes  estimates  for  non-reporting 
countries.  — '  — ' 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  materials,  reports  of  U.S. 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and 
related  information. 
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World  trade  in  molasses  reached  a  new  high  in  calendar  year  I96I  when 
estimated  total  molasses  imports  of  the  23  countries  for  which  import  data 
are  available  were  5^2  million  gallons.    This  is  more  than  a  35  percent 
increase  from  the  recent  low  of  about  ^03  million  gallons  imported  by  these 
same  countries  in  1957  but  falls  somewhat  lower  than  the  Jl6  million  gallons 
of  I960. 

Due  to  the  large  amount  of  unreported  imports,  the  change  in  world 
trade  is  better  reflected  in  exports.    The  difference  of  236  million 
gallons  is  largely  accounted  for  by  Cuban  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  are  almost  equal  to  total  imports  into  the  United  States,  and  re- 
place Cuban  shipments  to  the  United  States  which  were  reduced  from  228 
million  gallons  in  i960  to  12  million  gallons  in  I96I.     Some  of  the  de- 
cline in  U.S.  imports  resulted  from  the  substitution  of  corn  in  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol. 

WORLD  ALMOND  HARVEST  SMALL; 
STOCKS  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

World  commercial  production  of  almonds  in  1962  (now  estimated  at 
78,200  short  tons  shelled  basis),  is  the  smallest  since  the  1958  crop  of 
67,000  tons.     According  to  present  indications  this  season's  harvest  is 
about  7^->000  tons  less  than  the  record  152,500-ton  196I  crop  and  about 
lU,000  tons  below  average  1955-59  production.    Despite  this  year's  small 
production,  a  larger-than-normal  carryover  of  almost  23,000  tons  will 
result  in  the  total  1962-63  world  supply  of  almonds  being  only  below 
average . 

Both  foreign  and  U.S.  almond  production  in  1962  are  sharply  below 
the  bumper  levels  of  last  year  and  are  also  below  average.    This  reduc- 
tion in  world  production  is  mostly  due  to  the  extremely  short  harvest  in 
Italy  as  production  in  the  other  countries  is  near  or  above  average. 

Beginning  1962-63  world  almond  stocks  in  these  countries  are  esti- 
mated at  22,600  tons,  7,100  tons  more  than  the  previous  season  and  about 
10,000  tons  above  average.     This  season's  beginning  stocks  in  the  foreign 
producing  countries  are  reported  to  be  about  12,600  tons,  mostly  held  in 
Italy  and  Spain  (5,500  tons  each).    Almond  stocks  in  California  are  esti- 
mated at  about  10,000  tons. 

Almond  exports  by  these  six  major  producers  during  the  I96I-62  sea- 
son have  been  running  at  an  alltime  high  and  may  reach  99,000  tons  shelled 
basis  for  the  entire  season.    This  would  be  20,000  tons  above  the  previous 
high  reached  in  1959-60  and  almost  twice  the  average  1955-59  exports  of 
53,200  tons.     Shipments  by  Italy  and  Spain  were  extremely  large  this  past 
season  as  both  countries  more  than  doubled  their  average  exports.  Except 
for  Iran,  for  which  export  data  are  still  tentative,  all  the  other  countries 
also  exceeded  their  average  almond  shipments. 
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ALMONDS,  SHELLED:    Estimated  commercial  production,  l/ 
beginning  stocks  and  total  supplies  in  selected  countries, 

 average  1955-59*  annual  1939-61,  and  preliminary  I962  

Country  j  :        19?9      ;        19g0      =        lg6l  :Preliminary 

:----------  1,000  short  tons-  ----------- 

Production :  : 

Iran  :  8.0              10.0               k.O  9.0  9-5 

Italy  :  30.8              52.0              lk.0  60.0  1^.0 

Morocco  :  3.0                3.6                2.7  k.O  2.2 

Portugal   :  3-2               3-3               1.2  5-8  k.$ 

Spain   :  23.8  31.0  32.0  38.0  25. 0 


Total  foreign  :       68.8  99-9   53-9  116.8  55.2 


United  States  2/  :       23.8  k2.2   26.8  35-7  3/23.0 


Total  production  :       92.6  lk2.1  80.7  152-5  78.2 


Beginning  stocks  :        13.0  20.6  38.8  15.5  22.6 


Total  supplies  ;      IO5.6  162.7  119 .5  168 . 0  100.8 

l/  Foreign  production  figures  revised  for  prior  years. 2/  Source :    Almond  Con- 
trol  Board.     3/  Assumed  50  percent  shell-out  applied  to  official  estimate. 

ALMONDS,  SHELLED  BASIS:    Exports  from  specified  countries 
average  1955-59,  annual  1958-60,  and  preliminary 

 I96O-6I  marketing  seasons  l/  

:    Average     ■  _  :  .      :  : Preliminary 

Country  .    1955.59    .    1958-59    .    1959-60    .    1960-61    .  196l_62 

:----------  1,000  short  tons-  ----------- 

Iran   :  6.0               6.0               6.6  2.3  5-0 

Italy   .  21.1              lU.5              30.9  22-5  ^8.5 

Morocco   :  2.0               k.y               2.K  1.6  3-2 

Portugal....  :  3-3              2.3              1.6  2.5  5-3 

Spain  :       15.8  ik.Q  27-7  27. 5  32.0 


Total  foreign. . .   :        1+8.2  h2.5  69.2  56.  k  9U.0 


United  States  :  5.0  110  9j^±  5iZ  *+-9 


Grand  total  :        53-2  U3.5  78.6  62.1  98.9 

1/  Season  begins  July,  August,  or  September  depending  on  country. 
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U.S.  almond  exports  during  the  I96I-62  season  totaled  U,912  tons 
shelled  basis,  down  from  the  2  previous  seasons  but  equal  to  the  average. 
Shelled  almond  exports  this  season  amounted  to  k,rJ21  tons  while  unshelled 
shipments  reached  only  382  tons. 

U.S.  imports  of  unblanched  almonds  during  the  I96I-62  season  were 
the  smallest  in  recent  years  totaling  only  175  tons.    For  the  first  time, 
blanched  almond  imports,  at  l8l  tons,  exceeded  the  unblanched.  During 
the  I96O-6I  and  1959-60  seasons  unblanched  imports  were  296  and  667  tons, 
respectively,  while  blanched  imports  during  the  same  2  seasons  were  139 
and  310  tons,  respectively. 

Foreign  almond  prices  in  1961-62  opened  nearly  as  low  as  in  1959-60 
when  supplies  were  also  abundant,  but  strengthened  during  the  fall  and 
winter.    Prices  increased  about  15  cents  per  pound  to  the  60-cent  range 
in  the  spring  as  a  result  of  severe  frost  damage  to  the  Italian  crop. 
There  they  remained  during  the  balance  of  the  season.    This  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  table. 

ALMONDS,  SHELLED  UNSELECTED:    Monthly  average  prices  f.o.b. 
Bari  marketing  seasons  1959-62 


Month  ;  1959-60   ;  1960-61   ;  1961-62 


:-  -  -  U.S.  cents  per  pound-  -  -  ■ 

September  :  37.3  1+7 .8  38.7 

October  ..:  37.  k  U9.6  38.2 

November   :  39.7  U6.5  39. k 

December  :  38.5  1+6.0  Ul.9 

January  :  39.9  k6.2  k^.O 

February  :  kO.k  I+5.6  U5.8 

March  :  39.2  k2.k  h^.h 

April   :  38.2  Ul.l  U7.3 

May  :  U0.3  k2.0  61.3 

June  :  kO.O  kh.2  63.8 

July  :  U1.3  U3.0  6O.7 

August  ;  h'J.l  U2.1  62.8 


WORLD  FILBERT  HARVEST  ESTIMATED 
ABOVE  AVERAGE;  STOCKS  LOW 

The  1962  world  harvest  of  filberts  by  the  four  major  commercial 
loroducing  countries  is  estimated  at  about  17*+, 000  short  tons  unshelled, 
exceeding  the  average  1955-59  production  by  10,000  tons.    This  year's  pro- 
duction—if present  indications  are  confirmed- -would  be  the  largest  since 
the  19k, 900-ton  1956  crop,  but  only  800  tons  above  1959. 
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Filbert  production  estimates  for  Italy,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States 
are  above  average  for  the  1962  season  while  the  Spanish  estimate  is  down 
slightly.  Turkey,  with  an  estimated  harvest  of  100,000  tons,  is  having  an 
"on  year"  after  2  years  of  short  production.    The  crop  estimate  for  Italy 
of  50,000  tons  indicates  another  big  harvest  following  the  record  55>000- 
ton  1961  croxo.    Weather  damage  was  not  as  severe  in  Spain  as  earlier  thought 
and  the  1962  harvest  is  now  estimated  at  16,000  tons. 

FILBERTS,  UN SHELLED :    Estimated  commercial  production 
in  specified  countries,  average  1955-59, 
annual  1959-61,  and  forecast  1962 


:  Average:               :  „  :  :Forecast 
 Country  .  1955.59;    1959     .  I960  .    lggL     .  1962 

-1,000  short  tons-  ------- 

Italy  :      U0.5       *+7-0  39. 0  55. 0  50.0 

Spain   :      17.0       16.5  19.5  12.0  16.0 

Turkey  :      98.3      100.0  65-0  77-0  100.0 

* 

Total  foreign  :    155-8     163-5  123-5  lbk.0  166.0 

United  States  :        8.2       10.1  9.0         11.8  8. It- 
Grand  total  :    16U.Q     173-6  132.5  155-8  Yfk.k 


Stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  1962-63  marketing  season  will 
be  negligible,  totaling  about  3,000  tons  unshelled.    These  stocks  are  held 
in  Spain  as  the  Italian  and  Turkish  supplies  of  filberts  are  exhausted. 

U.S.  imports  of  shelled  filberts  during  the  first  10  months  of  the 
1961-62  season  (October- July)  were  unusually  small,  amounting  to  only 
1,186  tons,  compared  with  2,l88  and  2,777  tons  in  the  same  months  of  the 

1960-  6I  and  1959-60  seasons,  respectively.    This  smaller-than-usual  volume 
of  filbert  imports  was  in  response  to  the  relatively  abundant  domestic 
supply  of  kernels  coupled  with  high  foreign  prices.     Imports  of  unshelled 
filberts  were  negligible  as  usual. 

Exports  in  the  I96I-62  season  for  the  three  Mediterranean  countries 
are  estimated  to  be  slightly  less  than  125,000  tons  unshelled  basis,  the 
smallest  since  the  1957-58  season.    Demand  for  filberts  was  strong  during 

1961-  62,  but  short  crops- -especially  in  Turkey- -reduced  the  availability. 
Turkey's  exports  of  filberts  for  the  I96I-62  season  were  expected  to  total 
about  7*1,000  tons,  about  10,000  tons  less  than  average.    However,  Italy's 
extremely  heavy  exports  which  are  expected  to  reach  *+0,000  tons  in  I96I-62 
(compared  with  an  average  of  about  27,000  tons)  have  filled  some  of  the 
void  left  by  the  short  Turkish  filbert  supply.     Spain  had  a  good  1961-62 
export  movement,  expected  to  total  about  9*500  tons. 
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FILBERTS:    Exports  from  specified  countries } 
average  1955-59 >  annual  I958-6I 


\  Year  beginning  October  1 

Type  and  country 


•1955-59:  1958     :  1959     !  1960     :  1961 


•1,000  short  tons 


Un she lied:  : 

Italy   I3.I  12.3        15.I  12.3  l/l2.3 

Spain   :  -9  -9           -5  1.0  2/  .6 

Turkey   .  :  .9         1.5  .8  2.0  2/  .1 

Total.  :  lh.9  1U.7       16.  h  15.3 


Shelled :  : 

Italy   :      6.k         5.1  7-1        9-3  1/9-8 

Spain  :      3-0         2.3  2.1         8.1  2/  3-3 

Turkey   :  hi. 5  hQ.k  52.2  37-6  2/36. h 

Total  :  50-9  55.8  6l.h  55. 0 


Unshelled  equivalent:  : 

Italy....  :    27.2  23.6  3O.8  32.8  3/  kO.O 

Spain  :      7-5  6.0  5.1  18.9  3/  9-5 

Turkey  :    83.9  98.2  105.3  77-2  3/  7^.0 

Grand  total  :ll8.6  127.8  1^1.2  128.9  3/123.5 


l/  Seven  months,  October -April.  2/  Nine  months,  October- June .  3./  Esti- 
mate for  entire  season. 


Prices  of  foreign  filberts  were  unusually  high  during  the  I96I-62 
season.    They  opened  well  above  last  season's  opening  level  and  were 
substantially  higher  the  rest  of  the  season.    This  is  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  table  showing  f . o.b.  prices  of  shelled  Kerassundes. 
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FILBERTS,  SHELLED,  KERAS SUNDERS :    Prices,  f.o.b.  Turkish  port, 
first  week  each  month,  1959~6l  marketing  seasons 


\         Year  beginning  October  1 
Month  \  ;  ;  

;  1959-60   ;  1960-61  ;  1961-62 


:-  -  -  -U.S.  cents  per  pound  -  -  -  - 


October  :  38. 1  1+7. 0  53.7 

November  :  1+1. 3  50.2  59.1+ 

December  :  kk.k  ^9.5  59.7 

January  :  1+5-1  50.8  63.8 

February   :  1+3-8  5I+.9  61+.8 

March  :  1+2.2  5^-3  63.5 

April  :  1+0.6  5^-3  6U.8 

May                                                           :  ko.k  1+8.6  58.  k 

June  :  1+2.9  ^8.9  57-5 

July  :  39.^  50.8  5I+.3 

August   :  1/  I+3.8  52.7  57.8 

September   :  l/  kk.k  5I+.O  57.2 


l/  New  Crop. 


The  Commodity  Summaries  in  this  monthly  supplemental  issue  of  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets  are  part  of  a  series  of  reports  on  world  crop  and 
livestock  production  and  trade  which  are  released  according  to  a  sched- 
ule published  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year. 

The  country  data  are  prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments;  reports  of  agricultural  attaches 
and  other  U.S.  representatives  abroad;  results  of  office  research  and 
other  information.  The  Summaries  of  Production  have  been  approved  by 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Live- 
stock Statistics. 
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